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It only remains for mo to add that the French Geographical Society 
(like our own Society) having awarded a gold medal to Captain 
Speke for his original discovery of the great lake, he, in grateful 
remembrance of that act, named a large channel at the head 
of the Victoria Nyanza after the Emperor Napoleon, who will, I 
doubt not, duly appreciate the honour of having had his name affixed 
to such an important feature in the heart of Africa, and by such a 
distinguished British geographer. I now call on Captain Speke to 
read his communication. 

Captain Speke, who on rising was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause, then read the following Paper : — 

" In attempting to describe the extent and character of this great 
river, compared with its tributaries within the limits of actual 
inspection by myself, I will first treat of its head, the Victoria 
Nyanza, from its southern extremity, which I found by astrono- 
mical observation, in 1858, to be close on 3° s. of the Equator, and 
gradually bring it down to its point of debouchure in the Medi- 
ranean Sea, 31° N. of the Equator ; by which, it will be seen, the 
Nile represents, considering it lies almost in a direct line from 
south to north, a total in round numbers of 2000 geographical miles 
in length, and is therefore nearly one-tenth the circumference of 
the globe. It must be borne in mind, however, that my observa- 
tions respecting this great river are not the result of one expedition, 
but of two ; that I have not actually followed its banks from head 
to foot, but have tracked it down, occasionally touching on it, and 
even navigating it as occasion offered, for the barbarous nature of 
the African lakes forbids the traveller doing as he likes ; therefore 
to give full weight to any inferences I may draw, deduced from 
what I have only seen in part, I shall blend native information with 
my own experiences, and in doing so shall hope to teach others 
what I know, and, beyond that, what I believe myself. In the year 
1858, when I discovered the Victoria Lake, which is the great 
reservoir of the Nile, I found it a large sheet of sweet water lying on 
the main level, or from 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea-level of the 

It is natural that such ardent sympathy should make itself felt iu the native 
land of Christopher Columbus ; himself an example of those great qualities peculiar 
to exceptional men, of which he availed himself to demonstrate the soundness of 
those calculations which led to the discovery of America. 

We therefore know how to rate at their true value the eminent qualities of 
this country ; the determined will, the patient perseverance, and the zeal for 
true progress. 

I rejoice that so agreeable an occasion should have occurred to place myself 
once more in communication with yourself, Mr. President, whose scientific labours 
have secured for you in the learned world so distinguished a position, and I beg 
you to accept this assurance of my marked consideration. 

M. d'Azeglio. 
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great interior of Equatorial Africa, looking for all the world like 
the source of some great river ; so much so, indeed, that I at once 
felt certain in my own mind it was the source of the Nile, and 
noted it accordingly. To add to this impression the natives, who 
there only know it by the name of the Nyanza, which equally 
means lake, pond, and river, described its extension in this confused 
manner to the northward as being boundless, whilst its breadth 
really — in fact its circumference — was enormous : greater, if any- 
thing, on the east than on its western side, for the negro informants 
knew the names of all the countries surrounding the lake, and must, 
had they understood the value of geographical definitions, have 
been able to separate the river Nile from the Nyanza, and to reduce 
their explorations to some common understanding. Other infoimants, 
Arab merchants and their slaves, residents of Zanzibar, who pene- 
trate Africa in quest of ivory, who had completed the whole circuit 
of the Nyanza, not individually but separately, some on one side 
and some on the other, assured me the Nyanza was the source of 
some great river, they knew not what, though they had heard con- 
fused accounts from the natives living on the Equator, of the 
European ivory-merchants who frequented the Nile in vessels at 
5° n. latitude, and had further heard through the same channel 
that with the rising of the Nile, and consequently the increased 
violence of its waters, islands were floated down its surface, which 
really is the case, not composed of earth and stone, but tangled 
roots of trees, rushes, and grass, with even sometimes huts upon 
them, which, otherwise undisturbed, are torn away by the violence 
of the stream and carried down, perfect floating islands. Then, 
again, these men described the territory between the Nile and Asua 
rivers as an island on the one side and the land composing the 
ancient kingdom of Kittara, according to their acceptation of the 
word as an island, also being nearly circumscribed by the Kitangule 
and Luta Nzige rivers, in conjunction with the Lake Nyanza and 
the Nile. No merchants, however, had crossed the first parallel of 
north latitude ; none understood geography. They heard what the 
natives said, but could not fully comprehend them, and thus it was 
that a doubt still existed in everybody's mind but my own as to the 
origin of the Nile, which no one would believe until I went again 
and traced the river down from head to mouth. Had I been all 
alone in the first expedition, 1 should have settled the Nile in 1859 
by travelling from Unyanyembi to Uganda with an Indian mer- 
chant Musor Mzuri, who was prepared to go there ; but my pro- 
posal having been negatived by the chief of the expedition, who 
was sick at the time, and tired with the journey, I returned to 
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my arrival here, found in Sir Eoderick Impey Murehison a •warm 
advocate, who proposed to the Eoyal Geographical Society to 
complete what I had before begun ; and, as may be imagined, I 
could not rest satisfied until the world accepted my own views, 
happily now verified by the indisputable evidence of actual inspection 
and astronomical observation, that the Victoria Nyanza is the great 
reservoir of the Nile. Suffice it now to say, after returning to 
Unyanyembi (the old point), 3° s. of the lake, in 1861, I struck 
upon a new route, which I imagined, from the unsophisticated 
depositions of the ivory merchants, would lead me to a creek on the 
westerly flank of the Nyanza, situated on the southern boundary of 
Karagwe. Geographical definitions were here again found wanting, 
for, instead of the creek to the great lake appearing, a new lake 
was found, called Luero-lo-Urigi, or White Lake of Urigi, which 
formerly appeared to have contained a considerable amount of water, 
but is now fast drying up. Its head lies in Urundi, and, circling 
round the south and east flanks of Karagw6, in form a mountain 
valley, is subsequently drained by the Kitangule Eiver into the 
Nyanza, but not in sufficient quantity to make any sensible impres- 
sion on the perennial contents of the Nyanza basin. It is to the 
west and south of Karagwe" that the lake receives its greatest terres- 
trial supply of water, through the medium of the Kitangule River, 
which, in draining the aforesaid Luero-lo-Urigi, drains off the 
superfluous waters of many minor lakes, as the Akenyara in Urundi ; 
the Luchuru, which is the second of a chain including the Akenyara ; 
the Ingezi and Karagim6 ; and the little Winandermere, which in 
Karagwe lies below the capital on its south-eastern comer. None 
of these lakes are large — mere puddles in comparison to the great 
Victoria Nyanza ; but still the Kitangule, after receiving all their 
contributions, is a noble river, low sunk like a huge canal, about 80 
yards across, with a velocity of about 4 miles an hour, which 
appears equal to the Nile itself as soon as it issues from the lake by 
the Eipon Falls. The question naturally suggests itself, What 
forms these lakes ? — whence originate their waters ? It is simply 
this : the Mountains of the Moon, in which they lie, encircling the 
northern end and the Tanganyika Lake, are exposed to the influ- 
ences of the rainy zone, where I observed, in 1862, no less than 
238 days out of the year were more or less wet ones. Mashond^, in 
the upper portion of Uganda, is the first place where, in this 
second expedition, I obtained a view of the Victoria Lake, called in 
these more northern countries Luero-White (lo-of) Luta (dead) 
Nzige (locust), in consequence of the reputed fact that flights of 
locusts, in endeavouring to cross these waters, have dropped down 
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from fatigue, unable to accomplish such an extended journey on 
•wing, and, perishing in the lake, have been found dead in dense 
masses by the boatmen. But, like the word Nyanza, it is also 
applied to the Nile and its tributaries, thus confounding all inquiry. 
This is the explorer's greatest difficulty in endeavouring to put 
together the information which he hears, though it may be over- 
come by close questioning, even better with the natives than 
with the Arabs ; for whilst the former regard all rivers flowing, as 
we do, from head to mouth, the Arab invariably says it runs from 
mouth to head. In a southerly direction the Uaganda boatmen go 
as far as the island of Ukerewe, which I saw on my first journey to 
Muanzae, the southern extremity of the lake ; and to the eastward 
beyond the escape of the Nile, to the north-eastern corner of Vic- 
toria Lake, where by a strait they gain access to another lake 
in quest of salt, possibly the Baringa of Dr. Krapf, which he, from 
information gained through the natives, called Salt Lake, most 
likely because there are salt-islands on it, which reasoning I deduce 
from the fact that on my former expedition, when the Arabs first 
spoke to me of the Little Luta Nzige, they described it as a salt- 
lake belonging to the Great Nyanza ; yet not belonging to it, when 
further pressed upon the subject. The Great Nyanza waters were 
purely fresh and sweet. They (the Arabs), like Dr. Krapf, merely 
narrated what they heard. As salt-islands were visited by the 
natives in search of that mineral, the surrounding waters naturally 
were considered salt by them, deprived as they were of its con- 
necting links, which included the whole area of ground under 
consideration within the limits of the drainage system of the Nile. 
The Arabs, who it is now very clear, had heard of everything in 
connexion with the science of physical geography, were enabled to 
connect what they had gleaned in detached fragments from it. 
Dr. Krapf further tells us of a river trending from the river Newey, 
by Mount Kenia, towards the Nile. If such is the case, it must be 
a feeder to the Baringa, whose waters pass off by the Asua Biver 
into the Nile, for the whole country immediately on the eastern 
side of the Victoria Nyanza is said by the Arabs, who have traversed 
it for ivory, to be covered with low rolling hills, intersected only 
by simple streaks and nullahs from this point in Muanza to the 
side streak, which is situated on the Equator, on the northern 
boundary of the Victoria Nyanza. Turning now again to Ma- 
shonde, and proceeding north along the boundary coast of Nyanza 
to the valley of Katonga, which, as situated on the quarter of the 
lake, is constantly in view, the land above the lake is beautiful, 
composed of low sandstone-hills, streaked down by small streams — 
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the effect of constant rains — grown all over by gigantio grass, 
except where the numerous villagers have supplanted it by cultiva- 
tion ; or on the deltas, where mighty trees, tall and straight as the 
blue gums of Australia, usurp the right of vegetation. The bed of 
the Nyanza has shrunk from its original dimensions, as we saw in 
the case of the Ujiji Lake ; and the moorlands immediately sur- 
rounding are covered with a network of large rush-drains, with 
boggy bottoms, as many as one to every mile, even counting at one 
period a much fuller stream than at the present day, when the old 
bed was on the present surface of the water, and its breadth was 
double that which it now presents. The Mountains of the Moon are 
wearing down, and so is Africa. Crossing over the Equator alto- 
gether, the conformation of the land appeared much the same, but 
increased in beauty ; the drainage system was found the opposite, 
clearly showing where in the north slope of Africa one stream, the 
Mweranga, of moderate dimensions, said to arise in the lake, flowed 
north, and joined the Nile in the kingdom of Unyroro, where its 
name is changed to Thafa. Far on another stream, the Luajerri, 
followed its example ; and then still further on from the centre of 
the Lake Nyanza's coast, issued the parent stream of the Nile, 
flowing over rocks of igneous character 12 feet high, which the 
natives, and also some Arabs, designate by the simple name of 
" stones." I have done myself the honour to christen it the Ripon 
Falls, after his Lordship, who was the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society when the expedition was set on foot. Now, pro- 
ceeding down the Nile from the Ripon Falls, the river first bisects 
the sandstone hills which extend continuously into Usoga above the 
coast-line of the lake, and rushes along northwards with mountain- 
torrent beauty ; and then, having passed these hills — of no great ex- 
tent—it turned through long flats more like a lake than a river, where, 
in Unyroro, it was increased by the contribution of the Kaffu and the 
Luajerri, and continued in this navigable form to the Karuma Falls 
in Chopi, where again, the land dropping suddenly to the westward, 
we saw the river rushing along with boisterous violence ; but could 
not follow it, owing to the war which lay upon the track. It was, 
indeed, a pity, for by common report, not 60 miles from where we 
stood, the Little Luta Nzige, which I had taken so much trouble 
in tracing down its course from the Lunse Montes, with its salt 
islands in it, joined the Nile. 

The main river was next met with in the Madi country, due north 
of the Karuma Falls, where it still bore the unmistakeable character 
of the Nile, — long flats, long rapids. The southern half of the Madi 
was a flat, extending, we believe, to the junction of the Little Luta 
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Nzig6, the northern, a rapid extending down to the navigable 
Nile ; that is to say, the Nile which is navigable its entire length 
during the period of its flooding; and here it is that the Asua 
River, of which we have heard, draining from the north-east corner 
of the Victoria Lake, joins ; in a rainy season an important feeder, 
but when low, fordable. The first great affluent, which, indeed, 
is the only one worthy of remark on the left of the Nile, is the 
Bahr el Ghazal. The point of confluence presents the appear- 
ance of a diminutive lake at a sharp elbow of the Nile, and has 
hardly any visible stream of its own, whilst the great river 
winds round with a considerable velocity, carrying, as I have 
said, the palms with it. The second affluent in order of position, 
which, with all the others, is on the right of the Nile, is the Giraffe 
River, swirling with a considerable stream and graceful round into 
the parent Nile. Its magnitude and general appearance is like that 
of a first- class canal, inferior to the Kitangule River, although 
not so much so as to equal in volume one-third of the Nile at 
its point of junction. It is navigable to a great distance south ; but 
where it comes from, nobody knows. It cannot be called a moun- 
tain river, as we found it full of rosets floating on its surface as in 
the Nile, evidently showing that both the trunk and the branch are 
subjected to the same alternations of sluggish flats and rapids. The 
third is the Southern Sobat River, which was full and navigable. 
In breadth it is greater than the Giraffe River, but less in velocity ; 
so that we may infer their perennial contents are much the same. 
Unfortunately, the Northern Sobat was passed without our know- 
ledge, which also being navigable, would make the Upper Sobat, 
that is to say, the Sobat above the Delta, of far greater magnitude 
than the Giraffe, unless, indeed, the three streams may be one river 
still further south, when in its combination the comparison would 
have to be drawn with the Nile above it, which it would very nearly 
equal; for the Nile, with these additions, has scarcely doubled 
its importance, considered as it was seen from above entering the 
Bahr el Ghazal. The Blue River was long assumed to be the Nile 
only because its perennial powers were never tested. It appears to 
be a mountain-stream emanating in the country without the rainy 
zone, but subject to the influence of tropical rains and droughts, at 
one time full, and empty at another, or so shallow as to be fordable. 
The suspicion, therefore, that it was the Nile must of itself appear 
absurd; for its waters, during the dry seasons, would be ab- 
sorbed long before they reached the sea. But apart from this 
feature of the volume of the Blue River, the Nile runs like a sluice 
in its wonted course ; whilst the Blue River, conjoining with the 
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Giraffe and Sobat, describes a graceful sweep. The Atbara, which is 
the last, is in all respects like the Blue Nile, only smaller. With one 
more remark I will conclude. In the height of the dry season in 
the White River, the Blue is freely navigated, owing to the great 
accessions of the Giraffe and Sobat Rivers, but below the Blue and 
Atbara Rivers to the sea, the sandbanks obstruct further passage. 
There is one thing that I have left unstated, and that is the fact 
that, on my return, the first Englishman I met was Mr. Baker, with 
whose name you are already acquainted, who came up for the 
purpose of helping us out of a scrape, if we had got into one. Mr. 
Baker hearing that there was one branch of the river that I had not 
explored, went on for the purpose of searching for it ; and I trust 
that before another year is out we shall see him back to tell us all 
about it. Another remarkable fact was that three ladies came up to 
meet me ; but one having been taken ill, Mdlle. Tinne and her mother 
went up the river to satisfy their desire for geographical knowledge. 
I endeavoured to persuade them to return, and subsequently wrote 
them a letter, entreating them to give up their journey, with what 
result remains to be seen. If the remaining branch is not explored 
by these parties, why, I shall have to do the work myself. 

Captain Grant, who was also received with loud applause, said 
Captain Speke had been his companion throughout the journey. 
They had been brother officers in India ; and when he knew that 
Captain Speke was about to go to Egypt, he expressed a wish to go 
with him. Captain Speke assented, and they went ; and he was 
most happy to say that not a single word of dispute had ever 
occurred between them, but that the greatest cordiality and good- 
fellowship to each other had always existed. In fact, he felt 
great pleasure in being associated with such a brave leader as 
Captain Speke. He had with him a few sketches as well as some 
botanical specimens which he had brought from Africa ; and he 
should be very much pleased to show them to any one who might 
wish to inspect them. Should any gentleman desire any information, 
he should be happy to reply to any inquiries that might be made. 

Captain Speke then, at the President's request, favoured the 
audience with some interesting information on the habits and 
manners of the natives of the countries through which he had 
travelled. It was deeply to be regretted that these natives were 
not brought under the light of the Gospel. He considered that if 
black men were appointed consuls on the coasts, very beneficial 
results would accrue in the production of confidence among the 
natives. They possessed pleasing manners, but unfortunately the 
want of religious truth led them to commit many errors. One of 
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the results was, that when a party of them had made an agreement 
to serve him they did not keep it, hut ran away. He had engaged 
185 of them, hut only eighteen had adhered to him throughout the 
whole of the journey. He then described the great efforts he had 
heen compelled to make in order that his caravans might he fed- 
He had only two guns, and with them he shot rhinoceroses, huffaloes, 
hirds, &c. Afterwards his men hecame hlind and stricken with 
fever, and it was months before they could proceed on their journey, 
and then only in detachments. In proceeding through one of the 
kingdoms he found the Sultan most anxious to detain him, in order 
that he might fleece him. The King of Uganda was their greatest 
friend. He and his people were not pure negroes. It appeared to 
him that there had heen an immigration of the Abyssinian race, and 
the result was that the people had not the nose of the negro, hut 
noses like Europeans. They were tall gaunt men, hut they had the 
curly hair of the negro. They had lost their language, and they 
had also lost religion, for they had no idea of a soul. The King of 
Karagwe possessed a very inquiring mind. He asked ahout the 
stars and moon, and also what hecame of the old suns. He (Captain 
Speke) first taught the King to shoot. When he first handled a 
gun he placed it on his thigh and shot the cows in the courtyard. 
The King had given him a great deal of geographical information, 
and he was very much opposed to his leaving. Captain Speke 
then related several interesting anecdotes, and concluded amid the 
loud cheers of the Meeting. 

The President then presented to Captain Speke -the Gold Medal 
which the King of Italy had sent to him, and intimated that a 
similar medal was on its way for Captain Grant.* He therefore, in 
the name of the Society, offered their grateful thanks to the King of 
Italy for His Majesty's good will, and amid great applause called 
upon the distinguished Italian geographer, Signor Negri Cristoforo, 
who was present, to explain to the Meeting how deeply his Sove- 
reign and his oountrymen appreciated the arduous enterprise so 
successfully executed hy Captains Speke and Grant. 

Signor Negri Ckistoforo returned thanks in an eloquent speech in 
his native language, which was much applauded. 

The President having expressed a hope that same honours of the 
British Crown would he conferred on the disooverers of the Nile, 
concluded hy moving that a cordial vote of thanks should he given 
to Captains Speke and Grant, which was carried amid the greatest 
enthusiasm, and the Meeting terminated. 

* The medal for Captain Grant has since arrived, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion : — " Al Capitano Grant: divise col Capitano Speke gloria eperiaoU." 



